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(Continued from page 82) 

If, then, the metrical form is of such fundamental 
importance it goes without saying that study of meter 
should form an important part of the study of poetry. 
This statement means that the High School teacher 
who fails to devote an adequate portion of time, 
energy and skill to the presentation to his class of the 
metrical form of Vergil is coming far short of a proper 
discharge of his duties. I am not now concerned 
with the various pleas in extenuation which such 
High School teacher may urge. If the fault lies in the 
curriculum rather than in himself, then there' should 
be agitation for the reform of the curriculum. ' If 
the fault lies in improper methods of introducing the 
pupil into the study of Latin — in the failure, I mean, 
to train the pupil in right pronunciation of Latin 
words, with consequent knowledge of quantities — , 
then there should be agitation for reform in the methods 
of teaching the elements of Latin. On one point Insist : 
the teacher should subject himself to vigorous self- 
examination, to determine whether, after all, the fault 
is not in himself, rather than in the curriculum or in 
the methods of teaching adopted by those in whose 
charge the pupil was in earlier days. He should 
appreciate first of all the importance of a knowledge 
of the metrical form, he should set about possessing 
such a knowledge for himself, and then by every 
means within his power he should develop in his 
pupils as far as possible a like knowledge. 

In this connection the High School teacher has not 
only a great opportunity, that of introducing the 
student into an important and fascinating study, but 
also a deep responsibility. It is on the foundation 
laid by the High School teacher that the College instruc- 
tor is obliged to attempt to rear a superstructure. 
If pupils come to him with a fair knowledge of Latin 
prosody, with some knowledge of the underlying 
theory of Greco-Roman versification, as seen in the 
hexameter, and with the power to read Vergil's verses 
in some way which shall give rhythmical effects 
(whether that way be the way in which Vergil himself 
read those verses or not), then the College instructor 
can pass on to consider with his students the meters 
of Horace (meters commonly regarded by freshmen 
as extremely hard, but in reality far easier than Vergil's, 
because they follow, verse after verse, a set scheme, 
and so lack the variety of Vergil's hexameters), and may- 
hap the more trying meters of Terence and Plautus, 



the meters of Greek tragedy, even the choral meters. 
But, if the High School training, for any reason, fails 
to give the pupil a competent knowledge of the hexa- 
meter, then the College instructor may well despair of 
giving his students any acquaintance with the more 
intricate meters presented by the works of the authors 
commonly read in the College course. 

If I were to stop at this point, I should be guilty of 
a weakness that marks many papers addressed to 
teachers, as it marks many sermons — they are strong 
on the homiletical side, but woefully lacking on the 
constructive side. How shall the objects this paper 
has in mind be accomplished? Logically, I should 
begin with the teacher, because, to utter another 
platitude, if the teacher does not read Latin verses 
well, if the teacher cannot 'scan', there is no hope 
that he will be able to teach his pupils to read Latin 
verses well, to 'scan'. But I begin rather with the 
pupil, because I can dispose of that subject by referring 
to what I have written on it in The Classical Weekly 
3.5, 10-12 (see also 46). 

I turn now to the teacher's part in this matter. 
First and foremost I put, as a sine qua non of mastery 
of Latin and of decent teaching of Latin, the habit 
of reading Latin aloud. Read some Latin aloud 
every day. If one has yet to contract this habit, 
it will, of course, be wise to begin with some prose 
Latin that is familiar — for example, such an easy 
piece of Latin as the First or the Third Catilinarian 
Oration, or the De Senectute, or Livy 1, 21, or 22. 
It will soon become apparent that the long, periodic 
Latin sentence breaks up after all into groups of words, 
as a rule small in compass, as a rule intelligible enough 
in themelves, so that one can do easily, after a little 
practice, the one thing absolutely essential to the 
mastery of the Latin period — hold ideas in solution, 
safe from premature precipitation. Aid here can be 
got from the Introduction to the edition of Nepos's 
Lives by Isaac Flagg (B. H. Sanborn and Co., Boston, 
1895), from the punctuation of the text in that book, 
and from the special pointing, to mark phrases, of 
Professor F. G. Moore's excellent Porta Latina (see 
The Classical Weekly 9. 151-152, 164-165). 

What of quantities? This is a simple enough matter, 
if handled sanely. Insistence on 'hidden quantities', 
regarded some twenty years or so ago as the one 
thing necessary to salvation, has, happily, long since 
been relegated to what, to modify words of a former 
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teacher of mine, may be described as "the limbo of 
<pedagogical> curiosities". Necessary to the scholar 
this knowledge is; but in the Secondary Schools it has 
no place, save, perhaps, in the simple matter that the 
vowel before nf or ns is long by nature, or in such a 
familiar word as contio, where the etymology makes all 
plain. What remains need frighten no one — provided 
he has brains and is willing to use them for a little 
while. If one will master — and apply, every day, 
in his own private reading of Latin aloud, and in his 
class-room teaching — the rules for final syllables 
ending in j, and the 'exceptions' thereto that study 
and teaching of the declensions ought to make as 
familiar to one as the English alphabet is, if he will 
master — and apply — the rules for 'increment' in nouns 
and verbs, he will find that he can mark, correctly, 
in any Latin text, familiar or unfamiliar, the quantities 
of a very large percentage of the vowels. The quantity 
of the root vowel of a word must be memorized, but 
even here there are helps in plenty to the memory. 
Reading of earlier Latin or of the inscriptions will show 
such spellings, for instance, as moerus, douco, deico: 
if one notes such things, how can he be uncertain 
about the quantity of the « in murus and duco, of the 
i in dico? Derivation helps. If one connects incido, 
'to cut into', with caedo, will he be uncertain about 
the quantity of the second i in this word? 

What of reading Latin hexameters aloud? First of 
all let me make reference here to a very valuable 
discussion of the Latin hexameter, too little known to 
teachers of Latin. It is the chapter, labelled Metre, 
which Professor Kirby Smith contributed to the 
Introduction, pages lix-lxxii, of H. L. Wilson's edition 
of Juvenal (D. C. Heath and Co., 1903). Those 
who can read German — and this class should include 
every teacher of Latin — will find a wealth of additional 
matter in the works referred to by Professor Smith in 
his footnotes. For the teacher of Vergil a very 
valuable book is The Metrical Licenses of Vergil, 
by H. W. Johnston (Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago, 
1898). " C. K. 

(To be concluded) 
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The SchoHa on the Aves of Aristophanes. By John 
Williams White. Boston and London: Ginn and 
Co. (1914). Pp. cxii + 378. $3.50. 
Professor White has been a close student of Aristo- 
phanes for many years, as every classical scholar 
the world over knows. He had begun the study of 
the scholia of Aristophanes many years before the 
publication of the facsimile of the Venetus Manuscript 
(1902). In 1903, as he tells us in his Preface to the 
present volume, he was urged to publish what has 
since become this book. In three years the main 
body of the work (pages 1-303) was finished and 
electrotyped. The plates were "stored in the vaults 
of the Athenaeum Press", where they lay for about 



eight years, for personal reasons. Fortunately for 
us all there were no 'worms of Scepsis' there, to play 
havoc with his work. 

In a short Preface the editor calls attention to the 
many difficulties involved in understanding and 
appreciating Aristophanes to-day, difficulties lying 
in the fact that the substance of comedy is essentially 
local and especially so in the case of the comedies of 
Aristophanes. He then states the main thesis of the 
long Introduction that follows, that comedy was 
studied profitably at Alexandria for five hundred years, 
"from just after the foundation of the city to the end 
of the second century after Christ", and that about two 
centuries later there was composed — probably in 
Constantinople — a variorum edition of Aristophanes. 
That Professor White is to be ranked among conserva- 
tive editors in general is seen in his vigorous and 
picturesque characterization of the pernicious charm 
that emendation possesses for the scholar: 

Emendation is the most fascinating and demoralizing 
diversion that the classical scholar has been vouch- 
safed by his peculiar gods. 

In the case of scholia, however, he feels that more 
editorial freedom must be allowed, and that oftentimes 
the "scalpel is the only instrument of salvation". 

The editor renders thanks to those that have helped 
him with advice and conjecture — Mr. Stephen Bying- 
ton, Professors Henry Jackson, Henry Wright, Edward 
Capps, and Charles B. Gulick, and Dr. Earnest Cary. 
Special thanks are tendered to Professor Capps for 
preparing the Indexes, of which more anon. 

In the Introduction, about seventy-five pages are 
devoted to an elaborate and detailed account of the 
early students and editors of Aristophanes and his 
scholia and of the progress of Aristophanic knowledge 
down through the ages until the time of our manu- 
scripts of the works of Aristophanes and of his scholia. 
Then follow about eighteen pages that deal with the 
manuscripts that appear in Professor White's critical 
apparatus. 

In the first part of the Introduction, then, we find 
an account of the foundation of Alexandria, and of 
the early Ptolemies; of the establishment and situation 
of the Museum; of the beginning and size of the 
Library; of Callimachus, Eratosthenes, Aristophanes, 
Callistratus, Aristarchus, Didymus, and the other 
great students of comedy. Then we read more par- 
ticularly of the work done on Aristophanes: of 
Zenodotus, who assigned to Lycophron the classification 
of the comic poets for the catalogue that Aristarchus 
himself was preparing; of Lycophron's treatise on 
comedy, and of other treatises; of Euphronius, who 
was the first scholar to give special attention to Aristo- 
phanes in a continuous commentary. The value of 
our scholia may be noted in part from the fact that 
this Euphronius is referred to or quoted a dozen times 
in the scholia of the Aves, generally for the meaning 
of a word or phrase or sentence, occasionally for facts 



